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Hodges and Reichert, The Administration of an Institutional Church. 

In approaching the study of the city parish many problems must be confronted. 
Here life in its most intense and complex phases offers the supreme challenge to 
organized Christianity. In this study we shall have in mind what is ordinarily 
termed the down-town church. The suburban church and that in the well-to-do 
residential quarter of the city will receive little or no attention in the present 
study. This fact is not to be taken as meaning that such churches do not per- 
form a great and important service or that they are at all exempt from responsi- 
bility for the full evangelization of every part of the great industrial organism 
which supports them and grants to their members sufficient means and leisure 
for the upkeep of their local organization. In fact they must be kept in mind 
since the problem of the struggling church in the congested and depressed district 
cannot usually be solved without hearty and sacrificial support from the churches 
on easy street. 

It is a common observation relative to religious and social agencies in the city 
that the areas of greatest need are those which are at the same time pitifully 
lacking in local ability to meet that need. Those who most need the physician 
can least afford to pay him, and those who most need the social and spiritual 
comfort and inspiration of organized religion are usually least able to secure such 
ministry. It is evident therefore that some method whereby the strong may help 
bear the burden of the weak must be evolved if the down-town church is to perform 
its task. 

No doubt most pastors who are following these studies will feel that the 
elaborate methods of St. George's parish described by Hodges and Reichert are 
quite beyond the possibilities of the ordinary church. However, while institu- 
tional work is always expensive and ideal equipment is rarely found, still familiarity 
with a wide range of helpful service may often enable one to try out modified 
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forms suited to the particular situation. The conclusion that any given experi- 
ment in church work may, in exact bulk and form, be successfully applied to 
another or to all other situations is by no means warranted. The laborious 
development and sure success of Olivet Institute, Chicago, shows with what 
humble equipment an institutional church may largely serve its community. 

The reader will do well to study all four of the introductions to the book; for 
it is only by some understanding of the dominant personality, the spiritual dynamo 
of the enterprise, that one comes to a central faith in the open, ministering church 
and to a just discount of machinery as such. If only the church could lay her 
hands on the right kind of leaders for these hard posts all else in organization, 
finance, and method would be forthcoming. 

In trying to formulate a definition of the institutional church one should 
recall the fact that it is not an "irregular" church, nor an innovation in Christian 
ministry. It is the kind of church that conforms most closely to the actual work 
of the Master while on earth. Its methods are not only his but are the very 
methods which the church inevitably follows on mission fields and in all untoward 
situations. With an alien and needy populace the credentials of Christianity must 
always be service rendered. Needs in health, education, sociability, and relief 
take precedence of all else in their call for those redeeming bonds of love which 
interpret Christianity and bind the people to God. Any so-called spirituality 
which, being in the midst of such needs, does not function in this way is spurious. 

Perhaps one of the most striking elements in the study before us is the division 
of labor resulting in team work and the rotation of duty that saves every member 
of the team from becoming a mere flunky. The down-town situation is not going 
to yield to individual effort, it demands a staff. In most protestant undertakings 
of this sort the corps is inadequate or the "assistant" is too obviously and per- 
manently such. So great an emphasis is placed upon the pulpiteer that solid 
community work and intimate service of the people is quite overshadowed or 
neglected with the result that when the spellbinder goes the church collapses like a 
balloon. 

A second matter very worthy of note is that of records. It would be hard to 
find another example of such care and thoroughness in this respect. The hit- 
and-miss methods of most church establishments, the disorder and neglect as to all 
parish data, the lack of ecclesiastical and vital statistics and the failure of intelli- 
gent "follow-up" methods are usually such as would ruin any other enterprise. 
The time has come when not only such data as are covered in this plan should 
go into record but careful descriptions of experiments in church work should 
be written up, and both successes and failures should be closely analyzed and 
explained. At present there is practically no reliable body of testimony upon 
which anything approaching a science of church work might be constructed. It 
is to be hoped that the present generation of pastors will begin to lay this foun- 
dation. 

A third factor to arrest the attention is the weekly program. A manifold 
ministry and an everyday ministry is the ideal. Take the matter of morning 
prayer. May not many a church in the congested centers put a touch of beauty 
and a sense of God into the common life by following this custom? In one 
instance that I know such a service is timed to accommodate the children on 
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their way to school. They have come to allow time for it and it is succeeding well. 
With a study of one's community and in keeping with the deepening seriousness 
of our people may it not be possible to get more of this rich distribution of worship ? 

In passing let us note also the confirmation class. There can be no doubt 
of the soundness of this methodical preparation for church membership. It has 
the sanction of ancient usage and is quite as necessary in the evangelical as in the 
liturgical churches. A strong and intelligent church membership rests largely 
upon pastoral fidelity at this point. 

Again, the lecture possibilities of the down-town church are but little devel- 
oped. There are many subjects of vital and pressing interest to the average 
citizen which are not as yet readily admitted to sermonic treatment. A more 
detailed and critical method seems more appropriate. The minister who is 
living fully and intelligently in his own time will be a student of current issues and 
will qualify to speak on some of them at least. For the treatment of others he 
can often secure speakers of recognized authority and so bring great benefit to 
his people and also attract the man of the street. 

The recent rapid development of the Forum movement is proof of the desire 
of a large part of the populace to have current issues frankly discussed under the 
auspices of religious bodies. For the profound adjustments and reconciliations 
which must be realized in order to make democracy vital for the whole sweep of 
American life what could be more promising or desirable than frank debate in the 
atmosphere of brotherly love and in the light of Christ's teaching ? Agreement 
may not always be immediately possible, but the serious and collective quest of a 
solution is clearly a Christian duty. Democracy in the Making by George W. 
Coleman gives a good account of the Ford Hall Open Forum of Boston, and The 
Community Forum (the magazine of the movement, published at 26 Pemberton 
Square, Boston) will prove very valuable to any minister undertaking this kind 
of work. 

As to "the religious instruction of youth" (pp. 101-165), there is needed, in 
addition to the well-organized Sunday school, a program of classes and courses 
throughout the week. The regular ministers of the church are doing all too little 
teaching. Sunday is at present so congested as to force children and young people 
to choose between the Sunday school and public worship, and this at the peril of 
failing to form the habit of public worship. The policy of the church school must 
be so worked out as to make larger use of the teaching ministry during the week. 
Biblical, missionary, sociological, and ethical courses have met with great success 
at the hands of competent pastors. 

In doing this work full announcement and explanation of the courses proposed 
should be made and a system of careful registration followed. They must be 
working courses with constant use of the notebook and collateral reading. When 
given by a well-equipped teacher they fill an educational need that the Sunday 
school as yet cannot meet. Closely allied to this is the training of the whole 
corps of teachers in the church school. Here the most successful method seems 
to be that of the Community Training School in Religious Education. Such a 
method aims to bring together the entire teaching forces, actual and prospective, 
of the several denominations of a district. It is best that some layman of educa- 
tional standing in the community be selected as dean of the school, that registration 
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be upon a fee basis, and that the courses be in the hands of paid instructors of 
recognized ability. This movement promises much for the educational leadership of 
the church and is also a happy proof of the merit of federated effort in this field. 

The reference to boys' work (p. 166) describes very well how not to do it, and 
the pages following make interesting reading in the discovery and mastery of 
better methods. The trade possibilities are gradually being met by evening and 
continuation schools, so that any similar endeavor by the church must be under- 
taken with a full knowledge of the community need and its supply together with 
the purpose to supplement other agencies. The value of the church group whether 
of this or any other type consists in the flexibility and personalness of the method 
as compared with that of civil and secular organizations. It should be noted that 
in addition to this advantage St. George's accurate record system prevented slip- 
shod work and guaranteed intelligent personal attention in every exigency of the 
class member. Whatever the church equipment there is no substitute for per- 
sonal kindness. 

One feels that all that was good in the Battalion Club has been taken over, 
improved, and richly complemented in the Boy Scouts of America. The degree 
of military system is the minimum sufficient for morale and esprit de corps, while 
the wide range of craftsmanship, pioneering features, camping, "good turns," 
and patriotism together make the best boys' organization so far devised. Perhaps 
the pastor's chief problem will be in securing and training an adequate staff of 
scout masters. This, however, should not be difficult at the present time when all 
citizens are desirous of performing some patriotic duty. Here also interdenomi- 
national classes should be formed and trained and cleared through the Y.M.C.A. 
preferably. 

The theory back of this intensive group and personal work is that in order to 
secure solid and enduring results from the efforts of the city church it is necessary 
to trust less to the haphazard contacts of public occasions and to build up as many 
properly officered and loyal units as possible. The family as such is not the reli- 
able patron, as in residential districts, and individuals will not remain in contact 
with the church except they be bound into some satisfactory, personalized group. 
In case the church lacks facilities for class and athletic work during the winter it 
is well to maintain the groups and to have them use in corporate fashion the 
Y.M.C.A. equipment. The wise leader regards the Y.M.C.A. as being the church 
in one of her many manifestations and accepts at face value and for practical use 
every form of aid and co-operation proffered. 

I have set forth the substance of my experience in boys' work in a little book 
entitled The Minister and the Boy. Most of the suggestions therein offered were 
tried out when I was pastor of a down-town church in Detroit, Michigan. In 
reaching and holding the homeless young men of the city I found the Young Men's 
Guild, briefly mentioned in that book, very valuable. The Girls' Friendly 
Society as described by Hodges and Reichert is to my knowledge one of the best 
church organizations for city working girls, but I have always entertained the 
hope that the church might have a house for women similar to the Young Men's 
Guild. 

With the passing of the saloon there is going to be an increased demand for 
social conveniences for men. One of the most successful of such organizations 
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is the men's club of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago. When one 
considers the hosts of men who have no "club" or "hang out" and who will have 
only the poolroom left when the saloon goes, it ought to be possible for the church 
to maintain social quarters that will be actually used. The standards enforced, 
however, must be somewhat liberal and democratic. The use of reading, games, 
music, and refreshments should be liberal and a specialist should be in charge of 
the undertaking. 

Space does not permit any extended treatment of the relief work of the city 
church. Possibly the most effective avenue is that of the visiting church nurse. 
The sickness and the sorrows of the people make a continual appeal for that kind 
of ministry which will restore the reputation of God in the human heart. Every 
experience of the church as the ministrant of loving deeds is a final argument 
for her professed religion. This does not mean that the church will go about 
relief blindly or at variance with the specialized relief agencies, but it does mean 
that she will after due conference accept specific responsibility for her allotted 
district and cases and that she will put more than the ordinary amount of wisdom 
and love into such service. 

Furthermore, the church will be a publicity house and clearing station for 
all the welfare agencies. Every branch, whether of the public library, or of the 
infant welfare organization, or of the united charities, that she can house or assist 
to operate will prove another living bond with the common life. The church 
that is to survive will co-operate with every agency of the Kingdom, and that not 
for her own glory, but in order to render the maximum service. 

Some realignment of co-operative protestantism may be necessary to the 
effective maintenance of the down- town church, some of our separatism may have 
to go, but in the process the spirit of the Master will be freed for that greater 
service which alone can save the congested quarters of our great cities. 

Questions for Discussion 

i. What were the "institutional" features of Christ's ministry? 

2. What are the advantages of the Open Forum ? 

3. Discuss the reasons for having a preparatory class. 

4. Is the unifying of the women's organizations into one body with depart- 
ments practicable ? 

5. What would be a reasonable equipment and program for a men's club ? 

6. What changes in organization and administration have been suggested 
to you by the assigned reading ? 



